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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The paper which Mr. Johnson published in the October 
number of the Elementary School Teacher has attracted the 
attention of many school superintendents. Material of the type 
which Mr. Johnson there brought together exists in the records 
of every school system. This material needs only to be pro- 
mulgated in tables and graphs to become a very important fac- 
tor in the supervision of the school system. 

Every supervisor recognizes the necessity of defending his 
judgments of the efficiency or inefficiency of a school or teacher 
by facts which cannot be treated as purely matters of opinion. 

When it is shown that a student in an elementary school 
has been prepared to carry on efficiently the work of a higher 
school there is no longer ground for argument with regard to 
the efficiency of the lower school, at least within that sphere 
of its activity. 

When, on the other hand, a school does not qualify its 
students to go forward with their later studies, there must 
be some defect in the lower school which ought to be remedied. 
Mr. Johnson's article is an example which undoubtedly will be 
widely imitated by supervisors who are preparing to subject their 
systems to a careful study. 

There may be at first a prejudice against the kind of com- 
parison which is there illustrated. Teachers are sometimes afraid 
to have their work subjected to this kind of study. It will 
very shortly be seen, even by those who are now timid and 
skeptical, that such a frank and objective statement of results 
is of very great advantage even to the teacher or school which 
is subjected to adverse criticism as a result of the investigation. 

It is possible to correct faults only when these faults are 
clearly recognized. When one has no means of comparing 
the work which he does day by day with the work done by 
others engaged in the same type of educational work, there is 
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likely to be a great deal of indefiniteness in the standards set 
up. This ' indefiniteness of standard leads to a great variety 
of unfortunate consequences. The teacher is uncertain even 
though she may do good work. Some investigation of the type 
illustrated in Mr. Johnson's paper would relieve the uncertainty 
of such a situation. On the other hand, it would stimulate 
many a teacher, who is not aware of defects, to improve and 
eliminate these defects. 

A second very great virtue of such investigations is that 
they leave behind a permanent record which records in writing 
the history of any school or any school system. 

A new official coming to a school system usually goes 
through a period of readjustment on his own part and on the 
part of the schools, which is very expensive to the system as a 
whole. He finds it impossible to compare a school which he is 
disposed to criticize, with its own history, since he has no state- 
ment of this history. He is very likely, therefore, to make 
the mistake of attempting to reform a school which is at the 
present moment on the road to improvement. 

He has, on the other hand, no means of determining when 
a school is gradually deteriorating. The biologists long ago 
learned the lesson that exact measurements and records form the 
only means of studying changes in animal organisms. All groups 
of animals are gradually modifying their characteristics, and we 
overlook these changes because we do not have some record 
of the immediately preceding generation. The biologists have, 
therefore, begun to take careful measurements of each succeed- 
ing generation for the purpose of detecting changes. When 
they find a progressive change going forward, they have one of 
the most important facts in their science. We should have the 
same kind of material in education. A school which is bad 
in its discipline, but is rapidly improving, is, on the whole, in 
much better condition than a school which is fairly good in its 
discipline, but is gradually deteriorating. 

Finally, objective material of this type, if clearly presented, 
would answer many of the criticisms made by business men and 
others who are at the present time very doubtful with regard 
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to the efficiency of our schools. One of the reasons why the 
school work of the present day is regarded by laymen as inef- 
ficient is to be found in the fact that there is no measurement 
of the efficiency of this work. When an opinion gains circu- 
lation that a certain school is efficient or inefficient, that opinion 
cannot' be met by educators with any facts which would either 
sustain or overthrow the opinion. The best that the educa- 
tional expert can do in most cases is to assert his own opinion, 
and reiterate this opinion in opposition to the criticism of the 
community. An exchange of opinions of this sort between edu- 
cational experts and the community aways results in the defeat 
of the single expert. If, on the other hand, the expert could 
present facts which would appeal to the community and would 
make clear the efficiency of the school, without reference to his 
own opinions, support for the schools and respect for their 
work would increase in very large measure. 



